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A 
SHORT VIEW of the REIGN 


OF 
King HENRT the Third. 


Fter the Death gf King John, Fenry 
the Third, being but a Child, aſcend- 
eth the Throne ; mild and gracious, 
bur caſic of Nature ; whole Innocen- 
cy and natural Goodneſs lead him ſafe 
along the various Dangers of his Father's Reign. 
Happy was he in his Uncle the Earl of Pembrook, 
the Guide of his Infancy ; and no leſs than for 

Thirty Years after, whilſt D? Burgo, that faſt 
Servant of his Father , againſt the French, both 

in Normandy and England, with Bygod Earl of 

Norfolk , and others ot like Gravity and Experi- 

ence, did manage the Afﬀairs: Few and no other 

were the Diſtempers then in State, but ſuch as 

are incident to all; the Commons greedy cf Li- 

berty, and the Nobility of Rule : And but one 

violent Storm, raiſed by ſome old and conftant 

Followers of his Father, Fulco de Brent, William 

de Fortibus, and others, Men that could only 

thrive by the Wars, miſliking thoſe days of Sloth ; 
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for ſo they termed that Calm of King Ferry's Go- 
vernment : And the rather , becauie the Juſtice 
of Quict Times urged from them, to the lawtul 
Owners, ſuch Lands and Caſtles as the Fury of 
War had -unjulily given them. For finding in 
the Uprightnels of the King, that Puwer ot Pro- 
tection {houid not be made a Wrong-docr, they 
fell out into that Rebeliion, that with it ended 
their Lives and Competitors ; protelling, That 
thoſe their Swords that had ſet the Crown upon 
their Sovereign's Head , when neither Majeſty 
nor Law ceuld , ſhould now ſecure thoſe ſmall 
Pittances to their Maſters, when Majelty or Law 
would not, Dangerous are too great Benefits of 
SubjeQs to their Princes, when it maketh the 
Mind only capable of Merit, nothing ck Duty. 
No other Difquiet did the State after thus tecl, but 
ſuch as is incident in all, the malice to Authority. 
Good and Great Men may ſecure themſelves trom 
- Guile. but not from Envy. ' The Greate{t in Truit 
of Fublick Aflairs, are till ſhot at by the alpiring 
of thoſe that deem themſelves leſs in Imploy ment 
than they are in Merit. Theſe Vapours did ever 
and eaſily vaniſh, ſo long as the Helm was guided 
by temperate Spirits, and the King tied his Actt- 
ons to the Rule of good Counſel, and not of 
young, paſſionate, or {1ngle Advice. Thirty years 
were now paſled, and all the old Guides of his 
Youth dead but Burgo: Burgo, a Man in whom 
nothing of Worth was wanting but Moderation ; 
whoſe Length of Days gave him the advantage 
of Sole Power ; his own Ambition and Age gave 
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him Deſire and Art to keep out others; which 
wrought him into the fatal Envy of moſt; and 
that increaſed in the new Title ot Earl, and great 
Olhce thz King then gave him. 

Time by this had wrought, as in it felf, fo in 
the Aﬀections of others, and of the People, a Re- 
volution : The AfﬀliQtion of tlieir Fathers furgor- 
ten, and the Surteit of long Peace perchance ha- 
ving let in ſom? abuſes; trom heace the Conm- 
mons (to whom days preſent ſeem ever worlt) 
commend the tore gone Ages they never remem- 
bred, and condemn the preſent, though they knew 
neither the Diſcaſe thereof, nor the Remedy. 

To theſe idle and utual Humouts. tell in fome 
of tlie young and noble Spirits, warm, and over- 
weaning ; who being as truly ignorant as the reſt, 
firſt, by ſullying the Wifdom of the prefent am 
greatelt Rulers, makiag cacl caſual Mithap their 
Errors, ſeem to decypher every Llemiſh un Go- 
vernment ; and then by holding certain tinag.nary 
and fantaſtick Forms cf Commonwealths, tiatter 
their own Beliet and Ability, that they can mold 
any State to thoſe General Rules, which in par- 
ticular application will prove idle and groſs Al- 
ſurdities. 

Next, confirmed in their own Worth by Sam 
mery and Spencer, they take it as a fit tinie to 
work themſelves igto Action and Inploymeat ; 
a thing they had long deſired, and now (thoug't 
unwuling to ſeem fo) do fue tos. And duubricts 
the fartheit of their aim was yet to become quiet 
Inſtrumeats in ſerving the State, it they had been 
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then held-fit and worthy. But the King taught 
by the new Earl, That Conſtlia ſenum haſtas juve- 
mum ee, and that ſuch Wits (tor fo they would 
be ſtiled) were novandis quam gerendis rebus aptio- 
res, fitter, in being Factious, to diſorder, than to 
ſettle Aﬀairs, either delayed or denyed their De- 
ſires; for wiſe Princes will ever chule their Inſtru- 
ments, per negotiis, and not Jopre, Creatures out 
of meer Election, that are onely theirs, otherwiſe 
without Friends or Power, 

Amongſt this unequal Medly , there were of 
the Nobility Richard Marſhall Earl of Pembrook, 
Gloceſter and Hertford, Darlings of the Multitude; 
ſome for the Merit of their Fathers, whoſe Me- 
mories they held Sacred, as Pillars of Publick Li- 
berty, and Oppoſers of encroaching Monarchy. 
At Runne-Mead the Armies met. And of the Gen- 
try, Fitz Geoffry, Bardolph, Grifley, Maunſel, and 
Fitz-Fohn : Spirits of as much acrimony and aro- 
gant Spleen, as the Places from whence they were 
elected, Camp, Court, or Country, could attord 
any. Theſe by Force would effect what the others 
did effe&t by Cunning ; but all impatient to ſee 
their Ends thus fruſtrate, and that ſo long as the 
King followed the direction of the Earl of FYexr, 
they had ſmall hope of their Deſires, they made 
often Meetings, and, as one faith of them, C/am & 
nollurnis colloguits aut fiexum in veſperum dic. 

At laſt Summery and Spencer , LWO that Were 
fair in Opinion with the reſt, Geatlemen, by Fo- 
reign Education aad Imployment more qualified 
than uſually Men of theſe Times, and- that fer - 
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upon their own Deſerts the beſt Places when the: 
Stream ſhould turn, (which one of them, Spencer, 
did unworthily obtain : for he died in Atuual 
Rebellion, 7«/t:iciarius Ang/ie, againſt his Maſter) 
adviſed, That the beſt means to remove that great 
and good Obſtacle, the Earl of Xent , out ot the 
way of their Advancement, was by ſifting and 
* diving into his Actions, and ſiding with lus Op- 
polite Peter Biſhop of Wincheſter, (an ill Man, but 
gracious with the King) making ſtill their Ends, 
That the Worthieſt being driven out by the worſt, 
they ſhall cither be able ro mate him with his 
own. Vice, which will be ever more viſible as he 
is more potent, and fo remove him at pleaſure ; 
or elſe give over the King to ſuch Miniſters, as lo- 
ſing him the Hearts of his People, might ſmooth 
them a way to their bad Deſires ; F/onores quos 
quieta Reipublica deſperant perturbata conſequi ſe 
poſſe arbitrantur. Thus Counſel heard, approved, 
and put in practice, the corrupt and ambitious 
Biſhop is eaſily enſnared to their Part, by Money, 
and opinion of increaſing Power, 

Articles in all haſte are forged,and urged againſt 
the Earl ; as, Sale of Crown-Lands, Walting of the 
King's Treaſure, and laſt, that which theſe doubt- 
ful Minds held Capital, his giving allowance to 
any thing that might breed a Rupture between the 
Sovereign and his SubjeQts, as he had done, in ma- 
king way with the King to annihilate all Patents 
granted in his Nonage, and inforced the Subject to 
pay, as the Record faith; Non juxta ſingalorum 
facultatem,ſed quicquid Fuſticiarius aſt imabat. m_ 
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he cleared himſelf of all but the laſt, and did wor. 
thily perith by it: For Acts that fill Princes Cof- 
fers, are ever the Ruine of their firſt Inventors. 
Bad Times corrupt good Counlels, and make the 
beſt Miniſters yield to the Luſt of Princes : Therc- 
fore this King cannot paſs blameleſs, that would 
fo eaſily blemith all Merits of ſo good a Servant; 
for that wherein himſelt was chiet in fault. 

But Princes Natures are more vartable,and ſoon- 
er cloyed, than others, more tranſitory their Fa- 
vours; and as their Minds are large, ſo they 
eaſily over-look their firſt Ele&tions, tying their 
AﬀeCtions no farther than their own SatisiaCtions. 

The Biſhop now-alone manageth the State, chu- 
ſeth his Chief Inſtrument, Peter de Rrivallis, a 
Man like himſelf, difplaceth his Natives, and 
draweth Poittovins and Brittans into Offices of 
beſt Truſt and Benefit, and the King into an ill 
Opinion of his People ; For nothing is more againſt 
the Nature of the E2/1/, than to have Strangers 
to Rule over them. Of this Man's Time W:ndo- 
ver,an Author then living, faith, Judicia commit- 
tuntur injuſtis Leges ex legibus, Pax diſcordantibus 
Taſticia injuriofis. . 

Thus the Plot of the Tumultuous Barons went 
clear ; and had not the diſcreeter Biſhops calmed all 
by dutiful Perſnaſions, and informing the King, 
That the ſupport of this bold Man's Power, whoſe 
Carriage betore had loſt his Father Normandy, the 
Love of his People, and in that his Crown) would, 
by his teaching the Son to reject in paſlion the 
juſt Petitions of his Loyal Subjects, as of late = 
Ear 
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' Earl of Pembroke, his Earl-Marſhal of England, 
the due of his Office, drive all the State into diſ 
content, by his bad Advice, and corrupt Manners ; 
doubtleſs the Rebellious Lords had ended this Di- 
ſtemper, as their Deſign was, ina Civil War. 

Denials from Princes mult- be ſupplied with gra- 
cious Uſage, that though they cure not the Sore, 
yet they may abate the ſenſe of it ; bur beſt it is, 
that all Favours come direQtly from themſelves ; 
Denials, and things of Bitterneſs, from their Mi 
niſters. ' 

Thus are the Strangers all diſplaced and baniſh- 
ed, Rivallis's Extortions ranſack'd by many ſtrit 
Commillioas of Inquiry : The Biſhop ſent away 
diſgrac'd, finds now that Na#a gue fita ſcelere po- 
tentia diuturna ; and that in Princes Favours there 
is no ſubſiſtence between the higheſt of all, and 
Pregipitation. *-- | -- | 
:  TheLords ſtill fraſtrate of their malicious ends, 

an to fow on theſe late Grounds of the Peoples 
Diſconrent, Querelas & ambignos de Principe ſermo- 
nes & quogue alia turbamenta vnlgi, and took it up 
a Fathion- to endear and: glorife themſelves with 
the fenſete& Muleityde, by diſparaging the King's 
Diſcretion ,and Government ; whoſe Nature © too 
le! for ſuch -inſolent Spirits; was forced (as 
revee. ſaith) toſeck, as he preſently did, Advice 
and Eove' amongſt Strangers , ſeeing no Deſert 
coaldi it at home; all bore themſelves 
like Tutors and Controllers, few like Subje&tsand 
Counſellors. God we ſee holdeth the Hearts of 
Princes, and ſendeth them ſuch Counſellors as the 
B quality 
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quality of the Subje& meriteth: For Mouneford, a 
Frenchman, became the next Obje of the King's 
Delight; a Gentleman of choice Blood, Educati- 
on, and Feature. On this Man's Conteat the 
heady Aﬀettion -of the Sovercign did ſo much 
doat, that at his firſt entrance ot Grace, in envy 
of the Nobility, he made him Earl of LZeicefter ; 
and in no lefs Offence of the Clergy, by violating 
the Rites of the, Holy Church, gave him his vow- 
ed vailed Siſter to Wiſe, More of Art than ufu- 
ally ſome have deemed this Act of the King's, ma» 
king the tyeot his Dependency the ſtrength of his 
Allurance, fo bath at his will. 

Mountford, made wanton thus with dalliance of 
his Maſter, forgetteth Moderation ; tor, ſeldom 
Diſcretion in Youth attendeth great and ſudden 
Fortune : He drawerth all Publick Afﬀairs ioto his 
own Hands, all Favours muſt paſs from-him, all 
Preterments by him, all Snits! addreſſed to: him ; 
the King but asa Cypher, ſet to add to. this Figure 
the more of Number. Great is the Soyereign's 
Errour, when the Hope of $ubje&ts mult recog» 
nize it ſelf beholden to the, Servant, which ought 
unmediately to.be acknowledged: from the: good 
neſs and good Election of hy Though Price 
ces may take above others ſame repolſctul _ 
with whom they may participate their nea 
Paſſions ;. yet ought they fo to temper the Athirs 
of their Favour, that they corrupt not the Efſetts 
of their A gpr <gpecong ie BEE bogs © 

At this the great gravelt 'Men to 

or 
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or Merit, thus to deal alone in that which ſhould 
paſs: through their Hands, and to leap over all 
their Heads, to the greateſt Honour and Offices ; 
and therefore run along with the then riſing Grace 
of the King's Halt-Brethren (thougl Strangers), 
hoping thereby to divide that Power, which othee- 
wiſe they ſaw impoſſible to break. 
Leiceſter confident of his Maſter's Love , and 
umpatient to bear either Rivatin Favour or Partner 
in Rule; oppoſeth them ail;. but findetty in his 
Ebb of Favour the Fortune of others, and thar 
this King could-ever as eafily transfer his Fancy, 
as he had ſetled his Aﬀte&ion. Great, we ſee, muſt 
be the Art and Cunning of that Man that keeps 
himſelf afloat in the Stream of - Sovereign's ka- 
vour, ſince the change of Princes Wills, which for 
the moſt part are tull of Fancy, and ſoon fatiated, 
are hardly arreſted. Whoſo would effe&t this, 
muſt —_ attend the Honour and Service of his 
Maſter, and, difpoiled: of all other Reſpedts, tranſ- 
form himſelf "_ his inward ——— work 
into neceſſity of I ment, ergoing the 
Offices of a: Ame exther of Publick SaSice, 
or Princes Pleaſures: he muſtalſo beat down Com- 
_—_ of Worthy bythe Hands of others, conceal 
is own Greatneſs in Publick, with a feigned Hu- 
mility; and what Potency or Government he 
, let it rather ſeem the Work of others, 
our. of . comvemiency , than any Appetite - of his 
wn? 13:55: niftt on | | 
Naw were; the/Roms of Rule, by this advan- 
tage; raken by the Rebellious : Mi and pur alone 
2 into 
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into the Hands of the King's Half-Brethren, Adam, 
Guido, Godfrey, and William himſelf, as before; Ee 
magna Fortuna licentiam tantum uſurpans : For to 
act his own part, he wasever wyre-drawn, when 
he had ſuch worthy Servants as would often for 
his Honour urge it. For theſe Maſters (as Waling- 
ford termeth them) rtanta elati jaitantia gued nec 
fuperiorem fibi intelligunt, nec parem mellitis & mol- 
hitis adulationibus animum Regis pro libito voluntatis 
a ratione tramite declinantes, do alone what th 
liſt. They fill up the Places of Juſtice and Truſt 
with their Country-men, Strangers ; exact of 
whom, how, and what they pleaſe; waſte the 
Treaſure, and Crown-Lands, on themſelves, and 
their Followers ; ſet Prices on all Offences, and 
Rein the Law within the Rule of their own 
Breaſts : the uſual Reply of their Servants to the 
Plaints of the King's SubjeQs, being, @uis 746+ 
zeflum faciet > Dommmus Rex oult; quod Dominus 
meus wilt, Theſe Strangers ſeemed in their law- 
ks Carriage not to have been invited, but to have 
entred the State by Conqueſt: The Great Men 
they enforced not to obey, but to ſerve ; and the 
. Mean, to live fo as they might juſtly ſay, they 
had nothing, Yet leſt the King ſhould hear the 
Groans of his People, and the Wickedneſs of his 
Miniſters, which good and able Men would telt ' 
him, they bar all ſach Acceſs : Suſpicion being the 
beſt Preſerver of her own Deſerts, aimettvat theſe, 
who have more of Vertue than themſelves; ' as: 
fearing them moſt. Thus is the Incapacity of Go- 
vyernment in a King, when it falls tobea _—— 
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ſuch lawleſs Minions, the ground of infinite Cor- 
ruption in all the Members of the State ; all take 
warrant generally trom Princes Weakneſles, of li- 
centious Liberty ; and Great ones make Profit 
particularly by it, and therefore give way to in- 
creaſe, ſo to multiply their Gains. 

A Famine accompanieth theſe Corruptions, and 
that ſo violent, that the King is enforced to direct 
Writs to all the Shires, Ad pauperes mortuos ſepeli- 
eendos famis media deficientes : Famine proceeds, 
Fames preceſſit & ſecutus eſt gladins tam terribilis 
ut nemo inermis ſecure poſſrt, provincias perragare : 
For all the Villages of the Kingdom were left a 
Prey to the lawleſs Multitude ; who: per drverſas 
partes itinerantes velut per Couſentum aliorum, (as 
the Record faith) did imply, that the Fa&tious 
Lords ſuſpected by the King, had given ſome heat 
to that Commortion : itious Peers bringing 
ever Fewel to ſuch Popular Fires. 

Neither was the Church without a buſie part in 
this Tragick Work ;. for Walter Biſhop of Worce- 
fer, v4 Robert of Lincoln, to whom Mountford 
and his Fation, pre cordialiter adherebant, were 
far ingaged. In ſuch Deiigns Church-men- are 
never wanting; andthe diſtaſte-of the preſent 
Government fas. welt 'in: the Charch as it the 
Commonwealth) wHl ever be-a knot of ftrength 
ſor ſuch unquiet Spirits, -who- as well frame to 
themſelves ſome ather Form of Goverament tharr 
the preſetne in the Charehs, as in the Temporal 
State; as that whieh with the giddy Mulntude 
winneth beſt Opinion; and did atithis apt" 
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ſuit the Peoples Humours, ſo. much diſtaſting the 
new Courts of the Clergy, their Pomp, their 
Greedineſs, and the Pope's Extortions. 

A fair Pretext was it to thoſe FaCtious Biſhops, 
to uſe their bitter Pens and Speeches fo far agaiaſt 
Religious Orders, Ceremonies, and.State of the 
Church, that one of them incurred the Sentence 
of Exconmimunication at, Rome, and Treaſon at 
home ; for he enjoyned the Earl of Leiceſter in 


| Remiſſtone peccatorum ut cauſam illam (meaning his 


| many "ry" uſque ad mortem aſſumeret, aſſerens pa- 
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cem Fccleſne Anglicane# numguam fine gladio mate- 
riali poſſe firmari. -It was not the beſt Dottrine 
that this Man could plant, by Liberty or War, 
whea the firſt Church roſe by Faſting and Prayer. 

Trove Piety binds the Subject to delire a good 
Sovereign, but to bear with a bad one, and to 
take +#up the Burthen of Priaces with a bended 
Knee, rather in time ſo to deſerve abatement, than 
reliſt Authority. 

 Church-men therefore ought not always to lead 
us in the Rule of ap td but a knowledge of 
our own Duties; in difficult Points of Religion, 
where an humble Ignorance is a ſafe and ſecure 
Knowledge, we may relig-upon them. 

To ſuppreſs theſe ,Troubles , ; and ſupply the 
Sings Extremity, a Parliament was called, much 
to the liking of thoſe Lords, who as little meant 
to relieve the King , as they did to quiet the 
State ; their end at, that game bang onely.to open 
at home the Poverty of theis, Maſter, to leiſea 


his Reputation abroad, - and. to, brave. out. their 
own 
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own Paſſions freely, while thoſe times of Libeety 
mir. | | 
"" Gas they began to tell him he had wages 
the Publick State, in raking to his Private Ele&tion 
the Juſtice, Chancellor, Treaſurer, that ſhould 
be onely by the Common-Council of the Realm; 
commending much the Biſhop of Chicheſter , for 
denying dehvery of the Great Seal but in Parlia- 
ment; where he received it. ; 

They blame him to have beſtowed the beſt Pla+ 
ces of Truſt and Benefit, in his Gift, on Strangers, 
and to leave the Engiiſh unrewarded ; to have un- 
done the Trade of Merchants, by bringing in Ma/- 
tolts and heavy Cuſtoms; and to haye. hutt the 
Common Liberty, by Nox obſtantes in his Patents, 
tomake good Monopolies for private Favourites. 

That he had taken from his Subjets guicguid 
babuerunt in eſculeutis & peculentis Ruſticorum enim 
equos bigas vina wiitualia ad libitum capir. 

That his Judges were ſent in Circuits, under 
pretext of Juſtice, to fleece the People,” Caufs fiti- 
tits guoſcunque poterant djr ipuerunt. 

thac Sir Robert de Parſlowe had wrung.fram 
the Borderers of his Foreſt, under pyetence of En+ 
croachments or Aſlarts, great Sums of Money. 

And therefore they wonder that he ſhould now 
demand Relief from his ſo pilled and polled Com- 
mons, who by their former Extremities; & per; 
auxilia prins data ita depauperant wn hi. aut 
farun 'f nab in bonis : And therefore advigd 


him, that ſince his needleſs Expence, poſtquam Regni 
cEpir effe dilapidatur, was funmed up by ad ro 
aDOoVe 
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above 800000 /. it were fitting to pull from his 
Favourites, who had gleaned the Treaſure of his 
Kingdom, and ſhared the old Lands of his Crown, 

ing-one of them theye , whom the. Lords de- 
ſcribed-ro be Miles litteratus, or Clerices militaris, 
who had in ſhort ſpace, from the Inheritance of an 
Acre, grown to the Poſleſſion of an Earidom ; and 
Manſel, another inferiour Clerk, that (beſides Fifty 
Promotions with the .-Cure of Souls) roſe to di- 
fpend in Annual Revenue 4000 Marks ; whereas 
more.moderate Fees would have become a Pen- 
man, no better qualified than with the ordinary 
Fruits of a, Writing-School, Yet it a moderate 
Supply-would ſuit with the King's Occaſions, they 
were' content to perform ſo far Relief in Obedi- 
ence, as the Deſert of his Carriage ſhould merit 
toward them : And ſo, as the Record faith, Dies 
datur fuit in tres ſeptimanas ut interim Rex exceſ- 
ſuos ſuos corrigeret & Magnates voluntati ejus 0b- 
remperarent. 

At which day, upon new Grant of the Great 
Charter, admittance to his Council of ſome Per- 
ſons elefted by the Commons, and promiſe to re- 
lie _-_ his Natives, and not Strangers, for Ad- 
vice hereafter, they ſpare him ſuch a Pittance as 
muſt tie him to their Devotion tor a new y. 

:Thus Parliaments, that -betore were ever a Me- 
dicine to heal up any Rupture-in Princes Fortunes, 
are now'grown worſe than the Malady ; fith from 
thence more malignant Humours began to reign in 
them, than well-compoſed Tempers. | 

The King by this- experienced of the Intents of 


his 
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his Rebe'lious Lords, and finding that the want of 
Treaſure was the way whereby they inthralled 
his Majeſty , begins now to play the Good hut- 
band, cloſet!; his Hand of Waſte, and refolves 
himſelf (too Jate) to ſtand alone. Such Experi- 
ence 1s pernicious to the private, and dangerous 
to the: Publick Good of a State, when it never 
learns to do, but by undoing; and never ſees Or- 
der, but when Diſorder ſhews it. Yer ill, alas ! 
ſuch was his flex:biliry when he came to be pref- 
ſed by his French iinions, that he could not hold 
his Hand any longer from their vaſt Deſires and 
endleſs Walte : So that an Author then living faith, 
It became a + Sony Onr Inheritance is converted 
to Aliens, and our Houſes to Strangers. Followers 
to a King excellive in Gitts, are exceſſive in De- 
mands, and cut them not out by Reaſon, tut by 
Example, ' Favours paſt are not accounted ; we 
love no Bounty but what is meerly future : The 
more that a Prince weakneth himſelf in giving, 
the poorer he js of Friends; for ſuch Prodigality 
in a Sovercign, ever ends in the Rapine and Spoil 
of his Subjects, 

Yet belore the King would again ſubmit him- 
ſelf,” as he had the laſt Parliament, to fo many 
brave and ftrict Inquiries of his diſloyal Subjects, 
he meaneth to paſs through all the Shifts that ex- 
tremity of Need, with greatneſs of Mind, covild 
lay upon him. He beginneth firſt with Sale of 
Lands, and then of Jewels; pawneth Gaſcoyne, 
and after that, his Imperial Crown : and when he 
had neirher Credit to borrow, (having fo often 

C failed 
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Auled the Truſt he had made) nor Pawns of his 

own, he then layeth to Pawn the Jewels and Or- 

naments of St. Edward's Shrine; and in the end, 

not having means to defray the Diet of his Court, 

was enforced to break up Houſe, and (as Paris 

faith) with his Queen and Children, cum Abbati- 

bus & Prioribus ſatis humiliter FHeſpitia quefrvit 

& prandia, 

This low Ebb which again the King's Improvi- 
dence had brought him to, gave great aſſurance 
tothe Rebellious Lords, that they ſhould now at 
laſt have the Sovereign Power lett a Prey to their 
ambitious Deſigns ; and to bring it faſter on, they 
deſire nothing more than to ſee the King's Extre- 
mity conſtrain a Parliament, for at ſuch times 
Princes are ever leſs than they ſhould be, Subjects 
more, 

To haſten on the time, and adapt the means, 
thereare ſown certain ſeditious Rumors, That the 
King's Neceſſity muſt repair it ſelf upon the For- 
runes and Bleſlings' of his People ; That having 
nothing of his own left, he might and meant to 
take of others: For Kings may not want, as long 
as the Subjects have Means to ſupply. 

This took fire juſt to their minds, and wrought 
a little moving in the State, which doubtleſs had 
flamed higher, if the King had not __ it by 
Proclamations, wherein he declared Qzod guidam 
mateveli finiſtra predicantes, illis falſo ſuggeſſerant 
ilum welle.cos indebite gravari, ac jura & liberta- 
tos Regni ſubvertere,& per ſuggeſtiones illas doloſas 
& onmia falſas corum corda a ſua _— 

; e 
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fadelitate averterent ; but defireth, that hujuſmodi 
animorum ſuorum perturbationibus ne fnem adbibe- 
rent ; for that he was ever ready to defend them 
from the Oppreſlion of the Great Lords, & omn4a 
jura & conſuetadinis, eorum- debitas bonas, & con: 
ſuetas, in omnibus & per omnza plentus obſervare ; 
and that they may rett of this ſecure, de woluntate 
(ua libera, literas ſuas fecit patentes. 

But ſeeing ſtyl thar Majelty and Right fſubſiſt 
not without Means and Power, and hunſelt had 
of neither ſo much as would ſtop the preſent 
Breach in his own Wants, or his Subjetts Loyal- 
ties, he flieth to the Boſom of his People for Re- 
lict and Counlel. 

At Oxford they met in Parliament, where his 
Neceſlity met ſo many undutitul Demands, that 
he was forced to render up to their Rebellious Will 
his Royal Power. 

Here the Commons, knowing that, guum elege- 
re inceperunt, they were /oco ibertatis, itood with 
the King to have the Managing of the State put 
. to the Care of Twenty tour, whereof Twelve by 

their Eledtion (whereto they look ſtrictly) and 
the other by him, who in all things elſe was left 
a Cypher, and in this, whether by fear or remiſ- 
nefs, filled up his Number with Mowntford, Gloce- 
ſfter, and Spencer ; which, beſides the weakning of 
his own Part, won to thoſe his late Oppoſites an 
Opinion of great Intereſt they had got in his Fa- 
vour : He now hath left neither Election of Pub. 
lick Office, nor Private Attendants. His Half. 
Brethren and their CE he muſt deſpoil of 
| z all 
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all Fortune, and exile by Preſcription under his 
own Hand, commanding, his Writs Pro tranſpor- 
tatione fratrum ſuorum, to be directed to the Earls 
of Fartford-and Surrey , and not to pals cither 
their Money, Arms, or Ornaments, »4/ 1» forma 
quam dill; Commites iniunxerent; and after their 
departure, enjoyned the Men of Br//#-/. that they 
ſhould not permit any Strangers, $: ve propingues 
Regis applicare in portu, but lo to behave them. 
ſelves therein, that as well the king, guam Magna- 
Fes [HI COS merito debeant COM MEM 8 Fo 

Thus we ſee how eatily Mens Eltates do change 
in a moment, and how- hard it 1s to make uſe of 
all things ill gotten. 

Richard Ele& of the Empire, the King's full 
Brother, and then beyond Sea, muſt be wrought 
by Letter, as his tree Deſire, to confirm by Oath 
thoſe former Reſtrictions of Regal Power ; which 
though performed, yet would the Lords ſuffer 
neither the one nor the other to enter Dover-Ca- 
ſtle (the Key of the Kingdom) which they had 
furniſhed, as moſt of the other Forts of Reputati- 
on in the Realm, with Guardians of their own, 
ſworn reſpectively to the State ;- and then taking 
the like Aſſurance of all Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Coro- 
ners, and other Publick Miniſters; ſearching the 
Behaviour of many by ſtrict Commitſion upon 
Oath, to win opimon 1n ſhew among the Vulgar, 
who groaned under their late Extortions ; where- 
as their end was truly, as it after proved, by diſ- 
placing the faithful Servants of the King, to open a 
way to their own Dependants. 

. Thus 
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Thus changing Sole Power into the Rule of 
Many, and tioſe by Popular Election, made the 
State belicy2, that by this Form of Limited Po. 
litre they had utterly ſuppreſicd tne Mind of Man 
tor ever dreaming more upon the Imaginary Hu- 
mours of Licentious Sovereignty - Bur it tell out 
nothing 1»; tor now every Man began to eſtimate 
his own Worth, and to hammer his Hcad on every 
Deſign that might enlarge his Power and Com- 
mand. . 

Then began the Great Men to rent from the 
Body of the Crown, and Regal Seigmories, all _ 
ſuch Royal Suitors as neighbourcd any of their * 
own :Scats, - whereto they enforce their Service, «</ 
and ſo (as the Record faith) 44 ſeitas indebitas, © 
& ſervitutes intolerabiles ſubditos Regis compulerunt. 
Thus raiſing mean Mannors to become great Ho» 
nours, and renting aſunder the Regal Jultice, they 
made themſelves, of ſo many Subjects whilſt they 
lived in Duty , totidem Tyranni (as the Book of 
St. Albans faith) when they had left their Loyal- 
ty ; Magnas induxerunt Magnates Regni, ſuper ſube 
ditos Regjs ſervitutes & _—_— ; Which they 
bore pariently :- for -exceſs of Miſery having no 
eaſe but Cuſtom, made Men willing to lay the 
Foundation of Servitude by the length of Suffe. 
rance, Which found noeaſe or end unrtil.the Quice 
of this King's Reign. 

Mountford, Gloceſber, and Diſpencer, the Heads of 
this Rebellious Deſign, having by the late Provi- 
fions drawn to the Hands of the Twenty four 
Tribune of the People the entire Managing ot the 

| Royal, 
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Royal State, and finding that Power too much 
diſperſed to work the End of their Deſires, forced 
again the King to call a Parliament, where they 
delivered over the Authority of the Twenty four 
unto themſelves , and create a 7riumvirate » Hon 
conſtituenda Reipublice cauſa, as they firlt pretend- 
ed, for their own ends ; and fo in the Intereſt of 
ſome Private contented, the Publick was ſtayed, 
but to'make a ſpeedier way to one of them, as it 
fatally did, to become Dittator perpetuus. 

Ambition is never fo high, wo ſhe thinks till 
to mount ; that Station which ſeemed lately the 
Top, is but a Step to her now ; and what betore 
was Great in deſiring, ſeems little being once in 

wer. 

Theſe Three ele& Nine Counſellors,and appoint 
quod tres ad minus alternatim ſemper in Curta /int, 
ro diſpoſe of the Cuſtody of Ca les, & de aliis 
Regni negotiis : The Chief Juſtice , Chancellor, 
_ Treaſurer, with all Offices, majores & mino- 
res, they reſerve the Choice of to themſelves, and 
bind the King to this hard Bargain upon ſuch 
ſtrong Security, that he is contented, under the 
Great Seal and Oath, to loſe to them the Knot of 
Regal Duty, whenſoever he aſſumeth to himſelf 
his Regal Digaity ; Liceat omnibus de Regno noſtro 
contra nos, in ſurgere & ad gravamen noſtrum opem 
& operam dare at fi nobis in nullo tenerentur. 

This Prodigy of Fortune, whom ſhe had ſer as 
a pittiful Example of her Inconſtancy, finding no 
part of his Sovereignty left but the bare Title, 
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ban the Fourth, againſt his diſloyal Subjets. The 
Pops by his Bull cancelleth, his Oath and Contra&, 
and armeth him with Excommunications againſt 
all thoſe that return not with ſpeed to their due 
and former Obedience; ſince Promiſes made by 
Men which cannot ſay they are at liberty, are 
—"_ and Force hath no power to make jult In- 
tereſt, 

The Lords, on the other ſide, that had imped 
their Wings with Eagles Feathers, and liked no 
Game now but what was raked out ot the Athes 
ot Monarchy, made Head againſt their Sove- 
reign; and, to mate him the better, called in Aid 
ſome French Forces: Thus the Commonwealth 
turned again her Sword into her own Bowels, and 
invited her ancient Enemy to the Funeral of her 
Liberty ; fo that it was a wonder the ſhould not 
at this time paſs under a Foreign Servitude, And 
though theſe Men were more truly ſenſible of their 
own Diſgrace, than of others Miſery ; yet found 
they no better pretext for Private Intereſt, than 
that of the Publick : And therefore, at the entry 
of this War, they cricd LZzberty ; although, when 
they came near to an end, they never ſpeak word 
of 1t. 

At Lewes the Armies met, where the King en- 
deavours a Reconciliation, but in vain; tor Per- 
ſuaſions are ever unprofitable, when Juſtice is In- 
feriour to Force. The Sword decides the Ditle- 
rence, and gave the two Kings, and their eldelt 
Sons, Priſoners, 

The Perſon now, as well as the Regal m_ 
thus 
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thus in the Hands of ountford and Gloceſter, 
found neither Bond of Security, nor ExpeQation 
of Liberty, but what the emulous Competition of 
Greatneſs (which now began to break out between 
theſe mighty Rivals) gave hope of ; tor Leiceſter, 
meaning by ingrotling trom his Partner to himſelf 
the Perion of the King, and to his Followers the 
belt Portion of the Spoil, to draw more Truit from 
this Advantage than it ſhould in Fellowſhip yield, 
diſſolved the Knot of all their amiry. | 

Thus equal Authority, with the ſame Power, is 
ever fatal (we ſee) to all great Actions : For, to fit 
Minds to ſo even a temper, that they ſhould not 
have ſome motions of ditienting, is impoilible. 

Mountford having thus broken all Faith with 
his Contederates, and Duty to his Sovereign, letr 
the path of Moderation aad Wiſdoni, to-come to 
the King by that of Pride and Diſtruſt. To'him 
he telleth, That, his Arms and Ends had no other 
Obje& ever but Order of the State, and Eaſe of 
the People ; That he did not in this carry Aﬀe- 
tion againſt Duty, but well knew how to rein 
his Delires to his juſt Power, and fo no leſs to his 
Majeſty's content, if he would be ruled ; which 
was to command the Forts and Caſtles of his now 
Oppoſite Gloceſter, and the reſt, into his Hands, 

It was hard to this King thus to take a Law 
from his Inferiour : but Neceliity in Sovereign 
_Afairs doth often force away all Formality ; and 
therefore this poor Prince,who now at the Victor's 
diſcretion, ſeemed to have been onely raiſed to 


{hew the Inconſtancy of Fortune, and Vauity of 
Man, 
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Man, ſuited himſelf with incomparable Wiſdom, 
according to the Neceſſity of the Time. Neither 
did Hunulity wrong Majeſty, when there was no 
other Means to contain Spirits fo infolent, but 
Difſembling. He therefore ſummoneth in his 
own Perſon the Forts of his fafteſt Friends, to yield 
to his greateſt Enemics. This he enters in ſhew 
as his Lodging, but in effe& his Priſon, and ſaw 
himſelf forced toarm againſt his Friends; and to 
receive now Law from him to whom he lately 
thought to give it. 

Thus Leiceſter is become a Darling of the Com- 
mon Rout, who eafily change to every new Ma- 
ſter ; but the Beſt durlt not fail along his Fortune 
by !the Light of his Glory. Cryital that fairly 
gliſtereth doth eaſily break ; and as the Aſcent of 
uſurping Royalty is ſlippery, ſo the Top is ſhaking, 
and the. Fall feartul. To hold this Man then ar 
the entry of his falſe Felicity fully happy, was but 
to give the Name of the Image to the Metal that 
was not yet molten: For by this the impriſoned 
Prince was eſcaped, and faſt aſſured of Glocefter, 
by the.knax of. his great Mind, and Diſcontent ; 
and :both'with-the. rorn Remainder of the Loyal 
Army-united) and by ſpeedy March arrived un- 
looked for, near Eveſham, to the unarmed Troops 
of the: focure\Rebels, whom they inſtantly af- 
failed: for at/wwas no fit ſeaſon to give time, when 
Þ = 915 TO ſo much as expedition did pro- 
mue. 0, 14: 

Diſpencer , and other Lords of that Faftion, 
made towards the King, with the beſt ſpeed, for 
| x 'D Mercy ; 
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Mercy ; bat could not break out, being hurried 
along the.Storm of the giddy Multitude. 

Publick Motions depend on the Condud of For- 
tune ; Private, on our own Carriage. We muſt 
beware of running down ſteep Hills with weigh- 
ty Bodies; they once in motion, /xo feruntur pon- 
Aere, ſtops are not then voluntary. But Leice- 
{ter at that inſtant with the King, and out of the 
Storm, might have eſcaped, if his Courage and 
Hope had not made him more reſolute by Mistore- 
tune, ſo that he could neither forſake his Follow- 
ers, nor his Ambition ; thus making Adverlity 
the exerciſe of his Vertue, he came, and fell. 

The ' King by the Bleſſed Fortune freed and 
obcyed, began to' ſearch the Ground of his: for- 
mer Miſery, and why that Vertue and Fortune 
that had ſo long ſettled and maintained under his 
Anceſtors the Glory of his Empire, had caſt heriin 
his time off, and conſpired with her Enermes, to 
her almoſt Ruine, as it the Genixs of the State had 
quite forſook her. Here he finds his waſteful 
Hand had been too quick both over the Fortunes 
and the Bleſſings of bis People; the griping Ava- 
rice of his Civil Miniſters, and lawleſs Liberty:of 
his Martial Followers ; the et of Grace, and 
breach of his Word, to have his Nobility at 
home: and Neceſſity, his Reputatian abroad , 
making Merchandiſe of Peace and Waryas his 
Refuge ; fo leaving his.old Allies, .becatne 'eator- 
ccd tobetake himſelf to Perſons doubtful, or.inju- 
red; and that by giving over himſelf toe ſenſual 
Security, and referring all to baſe, greedy,. and 
unworthy 
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unworthy Miniſters, whofe Conntfcls were cyc: 
more ſubtle than fulitanrial, he had throw n dow n 
tholke Pillars ot Sovereigaty an fatery, Reputarie>an 
abroad, and Reverence at home. 

He now theretore making Sweetnets and Cle 
mency the Entrances of his regained Rule ; tor the 
banlts of molt of the late Rebels he forgot: A gra 
cious kind of pardoning, not to take knowledge 
ot Offences. Others he torgot, that tney might 
live but to the glory of his Goodneſs; for tlic 
fewer killed, the more remains to adorn tie 
Trophy. 

Tyraats ſhed Blood for Pleaſure, Kings for Ne- 
cefſity : yet leſt his Juſtice and Power might too 
much ſutfer in his Grace and Mercy, fome tew he 
puniſhed by ſmall Fines, ſome by Baniſhment; as 
the rwo guiltleſs, yet unpittied Sons of the Arch- 
Traytor. Treaſon ſo hateful is to the Head, that 
ir-draweth (we ſee in this) the Carriage of the in- 

hocent Children into an everlaſting ſuſpe& ; and 

what is Suſpicion in others,is Guilt in them. Upon 
the conſtant Followers of his broken Fortunes he 
beſtoweth; but with a more wary Hand than be- 
fore, the Forfeiture of his Enemies. Immoderate 

Liberality ke had found but a weak means to win 

Fove; for it loſt-more in the gathering, than it 

gained in the giving. This Bounty , beſtowed 

without Reſpe&, was taken without Grace, dif. 
credited the Receiver, and detracted from the 

Judgment of the Giver, and blunted the Appe- 

tites of ſuch as carried their Hopes out of Vertue 

and Service, Thus at laſt he karned, chat Re- 
C | D z ward 
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ward and Reprehenſion juſtly laid , do balance 
Government ; and that it much importeth a 
Prince, the Hand to be equal that holdeth the 
Scale. 

In himfelf he reformed his Natural Errors. 
Princes Manners, though a mute Law, have more 
of life and vigour than thoſe of Letters: And 
though he did ſometimes touch upon the verge of 
Vice, he forbore ever aſtcr to enter the Circle, 

His Court, wherein at this time the Faults of 
Great Men did not onely by approbation but imi- 
tation receive true Comfort and Authority, (for 
their Crimes now became Examples and Cuſtoms) 
he purged very judiciouſly and ſeverely ; ſince 
from thence proceeds either the regular or wregular 
Condition ot the Common State. 

Expence of Houſe he mcafureth by the juſt 
Rule of his proper Revenue, and was heard otten 
to ſay, That his Exceſs of Waſte betore ' had- been 
an Iſue of his Subjets Blood. The Infolency of 
his Soldiers, made lawleſs by the late Liberties of 
Civil Arms, he ſpendeth im Foreign Expeditions ; 
having ſeen, that the quiet Spirits underwent all 
the former Calamities, and the other never were 
fatisfied but in the Miſery of Innocents, and would, 
if they had no Enemies abroad, ſeek out at hom& 
as they had done before, | 

The Rigour and Corruption of his Judiejal, Ot- 
ficers he examineth, and rcdreſſeth, by ſtrict Com- 
miilion : For the ſenſe of their Severity, became 


a murmur of his. own Cruelty. | | 
The Seats of Judgment and Council he filled 


up 
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up with Men Nobly born : for ſuch attra&, with 
leſs offence, the generous Spirits to Reſpe&t and 
Reverence. Their Abilities he meaſureth not by 
Favour, or private Information, as before ; but by 
publick Voice: For every Man in particular may 
deceive, and be deceived ; but no Man candeceive 
all, nor all one. 

And to diſcover now his own Capacity, and 
what Part he meancth to bear hereafter in all de- 
liberate Expeditions, he ſirteth himſelf in Coun- 
cil daily, anddifpoſeth Afﬀairs of moſt weight in 
his own Perſon : For Counſellors, be they never 
fo wiſe or worthy , are but as Acceſlaries, not 
Principals, in ſuſtentation of the State ; their Of- 
fice muſt be SubjeCtion, not Fellowſhip, in Conſi- 
derations of moment ; and to have Ability to Ad- 
viſe, not Authority to Reſolve. 

For, as to live, the Prince mult have a particu- 
lar Soul ; ſo to rule, his proper and-intern Coun- 
cil : Without rhe one, he can never be truly Man ; 
without rhe- other, he ſhall never be ſecurely a 
Prince. Fan; it offendeth as well the Miniſter (of 
merit) as the People, to. force Obedience to one 
uncapable of his own Greatneſs, or unworthy of 
tus Fortunes. 

This wonderful Change to the general State (ſo 
hopeleſs lately ro recover her tormer Liberty, 
they ſought now for nothing but the mildeſt Ser- 
vitude) trought them, home again with admirati- 
on to his devotion, and their own Duty. 

He that will lay (we ſee) the Foundation of 
Greatneſs upon Popular Love, mult give _ 
talc 
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Exfe and Juſlice : for they always meaſure the 
Bond of their Obedience by the Good which they 
receive, 

Fhis Peace attended ever after his Age and 
Hearſe, and he happily lived to faſhion his Son 
and Snccefſor, and to make him Partner of his 
own Experience and Authority ; whoſe own hard 
Education training him from that Intemperance 
which makes Men inferiour to Beaſts, framed him 
to afſe Glory and Vertue, which made him ſu- 

tour to Men, So that all the Aﬀions of his 

ture Reign were exatt Grounds of Diſcipline and 
Policie, for his beſt Succeſſor to Rule by after ; 
who, as he was the Firſt of his Name fince the 
Conqueſt, ſo was he the Firſt that fetled the Law 
and State, deſerving the Style of Englands 7uſti- 
ian, and freed this Kingdom from the Ward{hip 
of the Peers; ſhewing himſelf, in all his Attions 
after, capable to Command not the Realm onely, 
but the whole World. 

Thus do the Wrongs of our Enemies, more 
than our own Diſcretions, make us ſometimes 


both Wiſe and Fortunate. 


